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This view, looking south toward the river, shows part of Kimberly early in the twentieth century. The Royster and Pruden houses are on the left. P.D. Pruden’s 
cotton gin and meat packing plant are on the right. Today Pizza Hut and Shoe Dept. are on the left and Starbucks is in a little strip shopping center on the right with 


four or five lanes of pavement in between. 


There are layers of history to be found all around us. The area across the Nansemond River from the old City is no excep- 
tion. Kimberly is what it was called through most of the twentieth century. No one seems to know when or how it got that name. 


The area along the river was important for trade and transport even before the English came. The place that came to be 
known as Kimberly is almost a peninsula, as the Nansemond River wraps around it. The first history of the area that we have read 
occurred in 1863 during the Siege of Suffolk. (See story and map on p. 2.) The area in question was riverfront farms and woodland 
at the time. After the War—about 1880—William Henry Gay built the Gay Manufacturing Co., a lumber mill, on the north side of 
the river across from the wharf. Perhaps it flooded then as it does now because the mill was later moved into town. 


Late in the 19th century a small community developed—a few houses and businesses as well as farms. By the late decades 
of the 20th century it was being billed by WLPM radio station as “Suffolk’s Golden North Main Street Corridor.” 
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PROVIDENCE CHURCH ROAD 


This map was drawn more than 20 years after the Siege. The portion south 
of the river is out of scale. The Portsmouth Rd. (A) is E. Washington St. 


Fighting across the River 


One of the most intense of the many battles and skir- 
mishes fought around Suffolk during the Civil War took place 
along North Main Street between the Nansemond River Bridge 
and Elephant’s Fork. 


In late April, 1863, the town of Suffolk was occupied 
by nearly 30,000 Union troops. A Confederate force of 20,000 
troops surrounded the north, west, and south sides of 
town, in a large semicircle from the Nansemond River to 
the Dismal Swamp. Their purpose was to bottle up the 
Union forces in Suffolk while they scoured the local 
countryside for food supplies for the Confederate army. 


In early May, after nearly three weeks of spar- 
ring with the Confederates, General John J. Peck, com- 43 
mander of the Union forces, decided to test the Rebels’ Wm 


strength to see if they had begun to thin out to rejoin ; 2S 


Robert E. Lee’s army in northern Virginia. 


At 9:00 am on May 3, four regiments of Union ~ 
infantry crossed a makeshift bridge over the Nansemond 
River at the site of the current bridge. They marched up = 
the road, past the ruins of Capt. Nathaniel Pruden’s 
house (near the site of the old Health Department build- 
ing), and then fanned out into a line of battle on both 
sides of the road. They moved slowly forward, driving 





1863 view of Suffolk from what would become Kimberly 


—— 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAT. 
A. Portsmouth Road — north branch to Jericho creek, south to white 


marsh. 

B. Camp of Thirteenth near Suffolk, one mile from town. 

C.C. Railroads. D. Old lane on which we entered the town May 3d. 

E. Court House. G. Nansemond River. 

F. Main Street, Suffolk, branching two or three miles north of town, 
west to Providence Church, east to Chuckatuck. : ~ 

TL Ruins of Capt. Nathaniel Pruden’s house, and guilies near by 
where a few men hid while the rest of the Thirteenth fonght the — 


battle out. 


I. Apple orchard; with zig-zag rail fence, LL, north of it, where the 
Thirteenth formed line of battle for the charge. 
M. Field across which the Thirteenth charged. 5 The course of the ad- — 
vance and charge of the Thirteenth is indicated by the arrow, 
W.N. Edge of dense woods, of heavy timber and thick brush, with rebel 
rifle-pits ; the works captured by the Thirteenth. 
P. Point near brook R. where Capt. Buzzell was killed, about 200 te 


300 yards west of the road. S. Main part of Suffolk. 


T. 'T. Rebel camps, earth-works and batteries. 
K. Mr. Northwick’s brick house, about one half mile east of road. 


Key to map on left 


the Confederate pickets back to their main defensive line. As 
the Yankees advanced they were supported by artillery from 
Union gunboats in the Nansemond River and by Forts along 
the south side of the river. They temporarily halted, taking 
cover behind a zig-zag rail fence and continuing to trade mus- 
ket and artillery fire with the Confederates. 


At around 1:00 pm a bayonet charge was ordered, and 
the Union infantry charged the quarter mile across the open 
fields toward the Confederate line. The Confederates resisted 
the charge until the Yankees were close in, and then they re- 
treated to their next line of trenches. 


The Yankees held their newly won ground until nearly 
nightfall when General Peck, satisfied that the Confederates 
were, indeed, still present in force, gave the order to withdraw 
his troops back across the Nansemond, into Suffolk. The day’s 
efforts cost the Union side more than sixty men killed and 
wounded. 


Ironically, in the very moments the Union forces were 
returning to Suffolk, the Confederates began their withdrawal 


from Suffolk so that they could rejoin General Lee’s army. 
Submitted by an SNHS member. 
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Kimberly is seen here in the 1907 Bird 
the Windsor Road (N. Main St.). 


's Eye View of Suffolk. Note the working boats that have gone through the drawbridge. Whitfield Avenue is seen to the east of 


In the Early 1900s 


James Butler’s father started a paper box company in Portsmouth in 1915. He did some business with Amedeo Obici at 
Planter’s Nut and Chocolate Company. Mr. Obici encouraged Butler to move his business to Suffolk. About 1930 he did just that. 
The plant was soon in the factory district and the family was living in Kimberly in a brick bungalow that formerly belonged to the 
Whitfields. 


In the early days of the 20th century the main road through Kimberly (N. Main St. today) was unpaved. The river was still 
used commercially with boats moving lumber from the wharf to bigger markets and moving other products into Suffolk. Whitfield 
Avenue ran east off Windsor Road. The Whitfields lived in a bungalow on the main road. 


Jesse and Mignon Williams lived in a big farmhouse on 
the east side of Windsor Road. Mr. Williams was farming a 
- number of tracts including the one at Kimberly. 


P.D. Pruden lived on the east side a stone’s throw away 
and ran a cotton gin and meat packing company on the west side. 
Pruden and Jesse Williams worked together to run a 2 inch wa- 
terline from the City of Suffolk under the river to Kimberly. 


Eventually the Pruden cotton gin burned down and Mr. 

Pruden concentrated on the meatpacking business. Mr. Pruden 

also invested in a meatpacking business with Joe Luter of Smith- 

field, starting what became Smithfield Foods. Pruden Packing 

- = Co. was an active concern in Suffolk until 2001, producing 
~ + among other items the Peanut City Ham. 
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See en ea A number of African-American families lived in Kim- 
This Nansemond County school bus is shown in Kimberly with the Williams house xie Jackson hel upvort her family bv cook- 
in right in background. The Whitfield house, later the Butler/Griggs house, is on fe ee oO Be ped s PP Aes 
the left ing midday dinner each day for the Highway Department work- 
ers who worked from a lot where KFC is today. The Highway 


Department eventually moved farther north on the other side of the street. 


Whereas “upper Kimberly” was mixed business and residential, “lower Kimberly” nearer the bridge was almost all busi- 
ness. Near the bridge the Jaffes had a slaughterhouse. Some fuel dealers were positioned near the docks where gasoline was deliv- 
ered by boat. James Butler remembers the remains of a lime kiln near the river. Machine shops were built in the area. There were 
eventually some car repairmen, including around mid-century Mutt Gordon and Bill Simons. 


Kimberly was a busy, vibrant community of homes and businesses surrounded by farmland. 





Changes Kept Coming 


But the area was constantly changing. Mrs. Royster 
bought land across from P.D. Pruden’s meat packing plant. Her 
property extended from the road all the way back to the river in the 
1930s. She built a greenhouse and raised flowers for sale. Eventu- 
ally her house was bought by Dr. J. D. Kress who had built a veteri- 
nary hospital next door in the 1930s. Today the Shoe Dept. occu- 
pies that spot. 


Builder P.G. Cox had built four houses on Whitfield Ave- 
nue and rented them out. When the first shopping center, Suffolk 
Plaza, was built near Whitfield Avenue in 1967, the four houses 


were moved to E. Constance Road where they are today. (See pic- "~——<“<CstCtét:ttCOC——Ee a 
tu back page.) The Kress family lived upstairs when the veterinary clinic was first opened. 
a a Dupree Breeden was the architect. Picture courtesy of Jack Kress. 





The City Farm 


One particularly interesting spot was the City 
Farm. It is believed that during the early Colonial period 
there had been a European-operated bead factory there 
where glass beads were made to use in trade with the native 
Americans. Amateur archeologists would later find a small 
treasure in beads there. 


Sn ON ani ee gas 
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OF Rimes om Par s etl fw BE ee re Sie In 1863 this area saw a good deal of activity during 
i) eee eee © = the Siege of Suffolk. (See related article on p. 2.) Early in 
the 20th century it was the site of Edgewood Dairy Farm 
operated by the Johnson family. They operated the farm 
until the Depression. 


Next it was the City Farm. The City piggery was 

5S a Ee Sag oe RE ana ae en | _ here, operated by Mr. Hingerty. The pigs were fed refuse— 
The Johnson house on what would later be the City Farm. Anona Johnson (Howell) is kitchen waste—picked up by horse and wagon in Suffolk 
the child in the chair on the front porch. Note the horse-drawn Edgewood Dairy wagon. and carried to the farm. (Remember, this was pre-merger, 
so the piggery and the dump were in Nansemond County.) 
The river was a dumping ground for this and other opera- 
tions in Kimberly. Water quality was not a priority. 


In the 1950s the new Nansemond County Health 
Department was built on one corner and WLPM moved to a 
new building nearby. Holly Lawn Cemetery was started 





‘ ______ behind WLPM about this time. 
it | 7 see Today the Health Department is vacant, having 


it 3 2 moved this year to a new location. Holly Lawn is still there 

as 7 but WLPM is gone. Suffolk Shopping Center, a conven- 
ience store and BB&T front Main Street. Behind the shop- 
ping center is a playground and the Howard Mast Tennis 
Complex. All of this on the re 
old bead factory site where | E 
Union and Rebel forces 
once clashed. 
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WLPM transmitter on the City Farm land. The station itself was downtown until 1955. 


The Williams Farm 


By mid-century the Suburban Restaurant was built at the edge of the Williams’ field front- 
ing on Windsor Road. By the 1970s that building was an antique shop. The field behind it was still 
being farmed and the Williams’ farmhouse still stood in a grove of pecan trees. 





Pra , Bites aah a, 


see 


In the last decades of the 20th century the Williams’ farm and home disappeared, yielding 
to yet another layer of history. The field is now covered by asphalt and Lowe’s, Walmart, Apple- 
bee’s, Fire Mountain and other businesses. Pizza Hut occupies the site of the farm house. 





Mr. & Mrs. Jesse L. Williams with son Jesse, Jr. 


The Garden Spot of Kimberly ie eee 


According to natives of the Kimberly area, this 





was the outskirts of the community but it’s too important | improves strains or ale a. WE OPERATE 
; FOREIGN ANO DOMESTIC SS THE LARGEST 
to omit. GROWN SEEDS FOR CHICK HATCHERY 
THE TRUCKER EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN IN EASTERN VIRGINIA 
Henry McRae Pinner was from an old Nanse- PEANUT BAGS 
mond County family. He had a number of business in- SUFFOLK , VIRGINIA 


terests but his great passion was plants. He grew flow- 
ers for cutting and selling commercially on land out near Reid’s Ferry on Rt. 10. He sold seeds and 
plants (and had a chick hatchery) probably in Eastover in the building that now houses Main Street Antiques. 


Old letterhead, Gurley collection 


Mr. Pinner owned land on both sides of Windsor Rd. just beyond the City Farm. The land on the east side became the site 
of Louise Obici Memorial Hospital which opened in 1951. The grounds of the new facility were designed by Charles Gillette, Vir- 
ginia’s premier landscape designer. 


Gillette was a friend of Henry Pinner and his wife Nell. Through Pinner, Gillette knew Robert Wilson Askew, with whom 
he (Gillette) would frequently work. 


ne Apparently Pinner’s association with Charles Gillette had started 25 years 
eet a pin » before the hospital opened. Pinner is listed as a client of Gillette’s in 1936. Per- 
ee ee Spee haps that is when Pinner began planning his beautiful estate that would run from 

— eee Windsor Rd. back to the river (that portion was later dammed to form Lake 
om i Se Meade) across from the hospital grounds. 


The Pinners did not live on the estate until 1951 to the best of our knowl- 
edge, but it is believed that fruit trees, pecan trees, camellias and azaleas were 
= being planted long before that. About the time Obici Hospital was being built, 
- = Henry Pinner opened two streets: Edgewood (named for the old dairy? see previ- 
—— Tae cram Ss ous page) was to the south of the property he reserved for himself and Longwood 


was to the north. 


The then new Obici Hospital with the newly planted trees . . 
by Chardes Gillene on land tai onze belonged io The first lots on Longwood were sold to Wilson Askew. Here he built 


Henry Pinner. From Suffolk in Vintage Postcards. his home and, with Henry Pinner’s encouragement, opened a nursery. The nurs- 

ery fronted on the Windsor Road. According to members of the Askew family, 
Wilson started in the business by rooting azaleas and selling them at a service station. Mr. Pinner (like Charles Gillette) loved azal- 
eas and was one of Askew’s customers. Wilson Askew is gone now, as is Henry Pinner. The nursery that Askew started with Pin- 
ner’s encouragement has moved to a larger spot. It is being operated by Wilson Askew’s son, Robert. 
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After the Pinners built their country home in 1951, Wilson Askew’s widow recalls that her husband and Charles Gillette 
worked elbow to elbow planting more trees and shrubbery on the grounds of the new house. They stopped each day at midday to 
have lunch with Mr. & Mrs. Pinner in their new home. 


Robert Askew says there couldn’t have been a better place to grow up than in Henry Pinner’s neighborhood. He and his 
siblings apparently had the run of the Pinner estate. “A beautiful botanical garden,” Robert calls it. Pinner worked and worked. 
There were a sunken garden, an oriental garden and woodland paths back to the river/lake. There were hundreds of daffodils, peo- 
nies, azaleas and other flowering plants. 


Sadly, before so many years had passed, Henry Pinner suffered a stroke and could no longer work in his gardens. He would 
have someone push his wheelchair down the garden paths to view the fruits of his (and Gillette and Askew’s) labor. He died in 
1968. Mrs. Pinner eventually moved into town. The =e 
estate was sold then sold again. One of those owners Hs 
divided the land into lots. The driveway to the house fag : 
is Northgate Lane. Today a number of houses occupy &™ 
the land that Henry Pinner loved to tend. 


But many reminders of Henry Pinner re- | 
main. The new houses at Northgate are sheltered by 
Henry Pinner’s pecan trees. There is an allée of 
beautiful old crepe myrtles bordering Northgate it- 
self. In fact, Henry Pinner’s crepe myrtles are all 
along streets of the old City today. Main Street and 
Bosley Avenue, among others, are beautified each 
summer thanks to the old seedsman. Henry and Nell 
Pinner’s lovely country house still stands, surrounded 
by some of his gardens. The residents today are 
SNHS members Carl and Denise Farris, who pro- 


vided the picture shown here. Thanks to Velma Askew 
Dilday, James Butler and Robert Askew. 





News from the Dawson House 


Thanks to the Birdsong Trust for a second gift of $10,000 to the Dawson House renovation project. We are so grateful for 
their continued support. Thanks also to Paige Pollard of Commonwealth Preservation Group and Dave Arnold of Pender & Cow- 
ard for helping us receive tax credits of $28,703. 







Kudos to Lynn Barlow who has worked more than 60 hours in July and August on % OPE BA 
the SNHS collections. Lynn and her husband Joe have also been faithful volunteers at the FRM iaemammsartes 


Train Station one Sunday a month (and sometimes more) since the Station opened. ae gaat ie 
Also thanks to Thomas Woodward who has been cutting grass at the Dawson "Ta goes 
House for five years. ee . 
Thanks to Michael Council who has completed three years as Treasurer of SNHS. Ce | 
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[NOTE: We are looking for an accountant, preferably a CPA, who will serve as SNHS 
Treasurer.| 


So many Board Members have put in more time than we can count. In July and ; 
August alone 18-20 other volunteers worked over 200 hours on collections, yard work, " 
housework, tour planning. 


We have fielded more than 30 requests by phone, email or in person for informa- | . 
tion from as far away as Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Plano, Texas. 


The James River Institute for Archeology called looking for information about a'™ “ = fp 
large cemetery that was found during a building project at Harbour View. Readers who « bli l7 


might be able to provide information should call us at 757-539-2781. SNHS students Gana Salmon Lauren Gers- 


: ; bach, Cole Barclay and Cody Smith (absent 
Thanks to John Durham whose Eagle Scout project was cleaning out the garden j.9m photo) worked in the yard a day in July. 


house. Picture thanks to Julie Johnson 






Train Station News 


Holiday Open House 
November 7, 2009—10:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. 


Special discounts and tastings - - start your shopping early! 





Summer at the Station. On August 22 the station hosted another successful “Thomas 
Event.” We had 160 visitors who enjoyed the crafts, refreshments, stories, music and movies. Con- 
ductor Bob was on board to award prizes to the winners of the coloring contests. He also gave away 
the winning ticket for the grand prize of the day which included four tickets to Spencer, North Caro- 
lina, to see the real Thomas! What a treat for the family who won the tickets. We hope they have a 7 
grand time. Be 





During the months of July and August our volunteers welcomed 952 visitors and conducte 
4 special tours. We always had our regular visitors/children who never wanted to leave. 


————— Volunteer News. We are happy to welcome 3 new 
& volunteers to our Train Station group, George Taylor, Carol 
Ellis and Linda Ziegenfus, who are all enthusiastic and love ji 
working at the Station. We are always seeking new folks to) 
help, so if you are interested in becoming a volunteer, just call # ae 
Kristina at 923-4750. Once you get a taste of the Station you é a. fe . 
will want to come back. ——— 
Conductor Bob (our own Bob Tompert) 
On October 4 we hosted a “thank you” gathering at the jis a hit with the kids! He will make 


Station for all our volunteers. another appearance during the holi- 
; _ days. 
We have a wonderful new cookbook being featured in 


| the Gift Shop, My Mama Made That. Come take a look. 

ee ‘ Believe it or not, the Station doors opened in August of 2000 so we are beginning our 
Bee 3 fe -@/--»-- tenth year of operation! We will be celebrating all year and hope to have a 10th birthday party 
cig © SF @ next August to honor the Station. 





Submitted by Barbara McPhail 


Congratulations to the Suffolk Woman’s Club on its 90th anniversary and to Kings Fork Woman’s Club on its 60th anniversary. 





THANKS TO OUR 2009 CORPORATE MEMBERS 


PATRON 
FARMER’S BANK SUFFOLK NEWS-HERALD 


Community Banking Since 1919 Your Hometown Newspaper 
www.farmersbankva.com~757-242-6111 in Suffolk 


CONTRIBUTING 
The Blair Bros., Inc. * Butler Paper * J. Walter Hosier & Son, Inc. * Suffolk [ron Works, Inc. 








" Candlelight Tour DAWSON HOUSE 
t N Voices from the Past will be the theme of this Capital Campaign Gifts and Pledges 
ens Tour to be held on December 5 & 6. through September 2009 
Guests will meet the Phillips, the Dawsons $10,000-$19,999 
and some of their neighbors while enjoying Birdsong Trust 
the music and festive decorations of the season. Tour with $5,000—$9,999 
a twist will be entertaining and enlightening. New this William G. Darden 
year—Encore Days at the Dawson House, December 7 & $1-$499 
8. Put it on your calendar now. Dick & Sylvia Pond 


Memorial Gifts and Honorariums 
To Suffolk-Nansemond Historical Society 
e In memory of Lee Everett 
from Tom & Sue Woodward 
e Inmemory of Claire Tucker 
from Tom & Sue Woodward 
To the Dawson House 
e Inmemory of Lee Everett 
from John & Mary Lawrence Harrell 


The Dawson House e Inmemory of Emily Wheary 
see from Jim & Becky Habel 


SNHS Board 
Rebecca Habel, President Members at Large: 
Lynette White, Vice President Robert Baker 
Monica Eure, Secretary Karen Hughes 
Robert Tompert, Asst. Treas. Nita Bagnell/Mary 
Kermit Hobbs, Historian Lawrence Harrell/ 
Tommy O’Connor 





Road Trip to Halifax County with a stop at Mowfield in Northampton 
Co., NC, home of Mr. & Mrs. eae West, former SNHS members. 
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A Home for Local History 
Phone 757-539-278 1—Email: snhs@verizon.net 
Julie Johnson, Administrative Director 
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Historic Halifax 


Aqueduct 
Pictures thanks to 
John Johnson and 
Lynn Barlow Mowfield Plantation 


A Fond Memory 


Mignon Williams was a fine lady and a quiet hombody. 
At the end of World War II she sent for each Kimberly boy who 





had served in the war. She wanted to thank them personally and 


Suffolk’s Most Recognizable Landmark individually for their service to the United States of America. 
Phone: 757-923-4750 Email: trainstation@exis.net 
Kristina Prudencio, Train Station Assistant 


This story was told to us by one of those boys, James 
Butler. 
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This photo from the Virginian-Pilot, January 13, 1967, shows one of the houses being moved from Whitfield Avenue to E. Constance Road 
to make way for the Suffolk Plaza. Z. Turner bought the houses and had them moved. The 1894 Clerk’s Office, now lost, is in the back- 
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Return Service Requested 


Important Dates: 


Oct. 10 Deadline for ordering 
Wreaths & Greens 


Oct. 12 Fall Member Meeting 
7 pm St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Nov. 7 Train Station Open House 
10 am—4 pm 


Dec.4 Wreath & Greens Pickup 


Dec.5 & 6 33rd Annual Candlelight 
Tour “Voices from the Past” 
3—7 pm 


Dec. 7 & 8 Encore Days: 
Dawson House Open 
12—6 pm 


